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Grant and Sherman at Chattanooga, Lookout
Mountain, and Missionary Ridge, he again
proved an excellent advocate fo'r these men.
During 1864 he alternated desk service in Wash-
ington with field service in Virginia, and formed
impressions oE Lincoln, the cabinet members,
and some leading congressmen which enabled
him long afterward to give pungent sketches of
them in his Recollections of the Civil War
(1898). On July i, 1865, he resigned and im-
mediately left the capital.

Dana's acquisition of the New York Sitnf
which marked the opening of the most signifi-
cant part of his career, occurred at the close of
1867. It was preceded l>y an abortive journal-
istic venture in Chicago, where he became edi-
tor of an unsuccessful paper called the Repub-
lican (Recollections, p. 290). When this sheet
began to fail, he secured capital for the founding
ot a newspaper in Now York, his atisociates in-
cluding W. M, Evarts, Roscoe Conkling, Alonzo
Cornell, Cyrus W. Vidcl and A. A. Low. A
fortunate chance enabling1 him to purchase the
Sun for $175,000, he assumed its editorship on
Jan. 125, 1868, with an announcement of policy
which has become a journalistic classic. After
declaring that the Sun would be independent of
party, would advocate the speedy restoration
of the South, and would support Grant for the
presidency, he summed up its new spirit in a
single sentence: "It will study condensation,
clearness, point, and will endeavor to present its
daily photograph of the whole world's doings in
the most luminous and lively manner." Im-
bued with this spirit, the Sun at once achieved
a new success.

In his capacity as leader of public opinion,
Dana was frequently perverse, cynical, and re-
actionary, and more than once affected by per-
sonal resentments. He broke sharply with
Grant, and after 1869 attacked his administra-
tion more fiercely than did any other New York
daily. Yet in 1872, while making the cry "Turn
the rascals out" ring through the country and
assailing Grant almost scurrilously, he gave
only a cynical quasi-support to the Liberal Re-
publican party, whose candidate he contemp-
tuously called "Dn Greeley," In 1876 the Sun
opposed Hayes, whom it later branded as a re-
ceiver of stolen goods and a fraudulent pres-
ident. Four years later it relentlessly attacked
Garfield, whom 5t described as a participant in
the Cr6clit Mobilier frauds, the Boss Shepherd
thefts, and the back-pay grab; yet at the same
time it treated Hancock with ill-veiled conde-
scension, speaking of him as "a good man,
weighing two hundred and fifty pounds/' The
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most remarkable exhibition of Dana's political
perversity was his unremitting enmity to Cleve-
land, which grew out of an unworthy bit of per-
sonal pique, the failure of Cleveland to keep a
supposed promise to appoint Franklin Bartlett,
son of Dana's friend W. O. Bartlett, to a post
connected with the state judiciary. Dana at
the same time declared that sooner than join
in making Blaine president, he would quit
work and burn his pen. The consequence was
that in 1884 he had to support B. F. Butler and
his Greenback ticket, which polled a farcically
small vote in New York. In his social and eco-
nomic opinions of these years Dana showed the
same perversity, accompanied sometimes by an
impudent levity. He denounced the reformed
civil service as "a German bureaucratic system,"
advocated the annexation of Cuba, Santo Do-
mingo, and if possible Canada, and abused Cleve-
land for his conciliatory foreign policy, de-
manding the resignation of Secretary Bayard
for negotiating the fisheries treaty with Eng-
land. He declared that the McKinley Act was
the most scientific and valuable tariff the coun-
try ever had. Dana's hostility toward labor
unions cropped out in the great railway strike
oE 1878; and later he urged that labor organi-
zations be placed under precisely as stringent
governmental regulation as affected the trusts.
In New York City the Sim supported some of
the worst figures in Tammany, and opposed
some of the best reform movements.
As a news editor, however, Dana at once
took a very high place. The Civil War had
tended to exalt news at the expense of editorials.
Dana approved of this, declaring that "if the
newspaper has not the news, it may have every-
thing else, yet it will be comparatively unsuc-
cessful." Under him the Sun's news-pages were
characterized by conciseness, cleverness, and
sparkle of style. Discarding conventional
standards of news importance and emphasizing
human interest, he taught the staff that a good
story on the Sunday crowd at Coney Island
might be worth more space than a column on
the Carlist War or a lecture by Huxley. The
Sun gave prominence to crime in its "daily
photograph," and specialized in eye-catching
headlines. The enterprise of the reporters ob-
tained many scoops, and the foreign and domes-
tic correspondence of the paper attained such
excellence that when in 1897 a long-standing
quarrel with the Associated Press came to a
head, Dana's managing editor, Chester S. Lord,
was able to organize over-night a comprehen-
sive news service of his own. Though sternly
excluding fine writing, the Sun insisted upon